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a dry-stone wall round his share, embanks, terraces and
cultivates what he can, and carefully preserves the rest.
A certain number of people who used to eke out a precarious
living on the common land find themselves displaced, but
they are bound to be re-absorbed before long, as the
improvement in the hillsides must make work for far more
people than did the bare hillsides before enclosure. In
some districts remissions of land revenue are given for hills
closed to grazing. This is expensive but perhaps terms can
be arranged by which the owners get the maximum economic
benefits from the grass, timber, and other products compat-
ible with the preservation of the hillsides. The remission
can then be reduced sufficiently for the scheme to be
capable of expansion at reasonable cost and still remain
attractive to the villagers.

Sheep are definitely less mischievous than goats,1 and
somehow or other goats must be eliminated. The stall-fed
buffalo must relieve the goat of his task of milk production,
mutton must be made the fashionable meat, and the
demand for wool must be increased by spreading the
knitting habit.

In many places, particularly in the Salt Range and the
Gurgaon hills, there are innumerable sites for dams, big and
small. These would increase crops and vegetation both
above and below, raise the spring level in the plain below,
provide water for irrigation and help to control the nin-ofL
Villages are generally too disorganized to build them on
their own and these require development by Government
and District Boards. Perhaps co-operative bunds are
possible.

Government forests, owing to the multiplicity of grazing
rights belonging to the villages nearby, are often no better

1 Seep. 257.